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practised by that people, feeling them to be! be willing to submit to the operation of that 
lifeless and formal, and being earnestly desir-| Holy Power which was her preservation, and 
ous of an establishment in a state of greater | be enabled to walk, as she did, in humble cir- 
purity, she was mercifully favored with a more | cumspection before the Lord, that so we may 
full discovery of the means of satvation, the}experience Him to be our guide and refuge 
grace of our Blessed Redeemer, and humbly | through the probations of time, our hope in the 
submitting to its inward operations, she experi- | hour of death, and our crown and diadem in 
enced a gradual growth in Christian stability. | everlasting inheritance. 

“She removed to this city in the early part THomas Kite.” 
of 1806, and soon after which, from a prospect} 1811.—Fourth Month 2lst. Since the afflic- 
of religious duty, and a thorough convincement | tive dispensation last recorded, my poor mind 
of the inward principle professed by Friends, | has been tossed with a variety of temptations 
and the testimonies flowing from it, she request- | ond trials; feeling little of what I have hereto- 
ed the care, and became a member of the South- fore regarded as Divine good. Yet at times, 
eo District Monthly Meeting. ‘ through all, my desires have been that the Lord 
_ “In the Spring of 1808 she was united to meé | will cause all these things to work together for 
in marriage. She was a truly valuable wife, my good. Oh! that my soul may be increas- 
fulfilling her domestic duties with assiduous ingly established in lis everlasting patience, 
attention, and tenderly sympathizing with me meekly receiving the cup given me to drink, 
under trials and discouragements. Not long considering the C aptain of salvation, and what 
after our marriage she passed through a close} fe endured, lest I be weary and faint in my 
oe of mind for several months under “) mind. Oh! ‘enable me, thou gracious Benefac- 
as . = ee aoe tor, to resign myself to thy disposal with an 
good she Had Deore experienced, — * is fed Her | undivided heart, dedicating all my faculties, at- 
into close searching of heart, with earnest de- tainments and possessions, unto thee, from whom 
sires that in a married state she might be fa- they all proceeded—thou who remainest to be 
vored to serve her great Master as acceptably | G4 over all, bleased forever and forever,— 

as she had done whilst single. Although she worthy of all praise, adoration and worship 
was particularly cautious of expressing much | fom the soul which thou hast made. 4 
concerning her religious experience, I have rea- 7 a so 
son to believe that He who knew the sincerity | _ In relation to the state of his mind after the 
of her heart, was again pleased to restore to her | death of his wife, he wrote thus in after life: 

‘the joys of his salvation,’ which produced aj “After I had appeared a few times in the 
peaceful serenity of mind, which she was mostly | meeting I belonged to, a dispensation of great 
favored with afterwards, during the short resi-| affliction was permitted to overtake ure. The 
due of her life. death of my beloved companion was one cause 

“ During the year immediately preceding her | of my great sorrow, but not the only one; great 
decease, she several times expressed a belief that | tossings were experienced, being left with two 
her continuance in this life would not be long. | small children, the youngest but a few weeks old. 

About five weeks before her last confinement, | Under these trials my mouth was shut in our 
she had a fall, which, although no very serious | meetings for worship for many months, and I 
apparent effects immediately “followed, was sup-| seemed very near losing my hold on heavenly 
posed to have occasioned an inward injury. Soon | good; but a friend in the ministry, from a dis- 
after the birth of her second child she became | tance, taking me for a short time as his com- 
ill. She called me to her bedside and affection- | panion, hope revived, and at length strength 
ately addressed me, appearing desirous that she | was received once more to advocate that cause 
might be favored with an evidence how her ill- | which was, and is, precious to me; and having 
ness would terminate. I think it was the next | obtained mercy, I continue to this day in the 
day that she again spoke to me, informing me | exercise of the gift, which, I believe, has been 
that she now believed that her departure was | dispensed to me.” 

near, and endeavored in the most tender man- Humbly attentive to his religious duties, and 
ner to prepare my mind to be resigned to the | industriously active in his outward business, 
event. . . . She was preserved throughout | Thomas Kite, although still at times cast down, 
her illness in a remarkable degree of patience, | and often baptized into spiritual deaths, found 
and though her suffering must have been great, | the summer wear quickly and tranquilly away. 
she uttered no complaint. Having lain in still-|| Ninth Month 11th. In looking a little tow- 
ness for several days, on the nineteenth of Elev- | ards the possibility of times approaching of out- 
enth Month, 1810, without moving hand or foot | ward difficulty, it appears desirable that we who 
she gently breathed her last, and her spirit de-| profess to have a testimony to bear to the 


parted, I dare not doubt, to its prepared man- | Messiah’s peaceful kingdom, should be preserv- 
mind she attended the religious meetings of the | sion of rest. ed from mingling our spirits with the spirits of 


Baptists, and having submitted to the initiatory | “My dear wife was a woman of rather a hid-| the people, or catching that uncertain, fluctu- 
rite practised by them, became a member of | den character, more in substance than in show; ating state of mind which results from haying 
their communion. She coutinued in this way | exceedingly devoted in heart to what she be-|the eye outward to the arm of flesh. May we 
a few years, and was considered a young woman | lieved to be her religious duty, and cautious in | be redeemed from every disposition that’ pre- 
of exemplary conduct: but her mind soon be-| examining the evidence thereof. My wish for | vents our becoming upright, dedicated follow- 
Came uneasy with some outward observances! myself and my dear children is, that we may 'ers of the Prince of Peace; for if this is eur 
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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 145.) 

1810.—Towards the close of the Ninth Month, 
Elizabeth Kite fell down a flight of stairs, and 
although not at the time conscious of receiving 
much injury, it proved, in the opinion of her 
medical attendant, the cause of her death. Her 
second child, William, was born on the twenty- 
fifth of the Tenth Month, soon after which event 
her health rapidly sunk. Her husband thus 
describes her close in his Diary. 

Eleventh Month 16th. My dear wife is very 
ill. The physicians give no hope of her recov- 
ery. She has been a precious companion to me, 
and has been a spiritual worshipper. I trust, 
through the mercy of her Almighty Saviour, if 
removed at this season, it will be to a mansion 
of rest. Oh that I may be permitted so to ex- 
perience the cleansing operations of Divine love 
as to witness a qualification to join her, when 
the appointed time comes, in celebrating the 
depth of his love, who remains te be the Father 
of the fatherless, the Judge of the widow, the 
refuge of the afflicted, and the salvation of his 
people. 

19th. My dear companion was this morning 
removed to her everlasting resting place. Oh 
that I may be favored to get deep enough to 
discover whether it is not fur my correction that 
this afflictive dispensation has befallen me. May 
I kiss the rod and turn to Him who has ap- 
pointed it, saying, “The Lord gave, and the 


Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord.” 


Some particulars respecting his dear wife, 
found among Thomas Kite’s papers. 





































































































































“ Elizabeth Barnard was born the twelfth of 
Second Month, 1786, at Wilmington. She was, 
when young, tinctured with that vanity to which 
childhood and youth are incident, yet through 
the merciful kindness of the Lord she was early 
visited with a sense of his controversy against 
sin, and earnest desires were begotten in her for 
deliverance from its bondage. “Tn this state of 
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happy situation, whatever trials from without 
may arise, having our confidence unshaken in 
the Supreme Disposer of events, we shall be safe 
as in the hollow of his holy hand. Our place 
of defence shall be the munition of Rocks, and 
not only so, but by thus abiding under the 
seasoning virtue of Truth, we may be instru- 
mental in holding up the blessed ensign of peace 
in the view of others, and thus become as the 
salt of the earth, or as a city set on a hill, which 
cannot be hid. Tuomas Krre.” 


Diary.—Tenth Month 14th. “Suffered anger 
to prevail, and, under its influence, spake un- 
advisedly. 
the Lamb!” 

1812.—Eighth Month 26th. Yesterday morn- 
ing died Eli Yarnall, a prince and a great man 
in our Israel ; eminently distinguished by gifts 
and qualifications, yet not more so than by his 
humility. He was remarkable for seldom ap- 
pearing as a minister, yet when he did, his 
communications were thought to be weighty 
and powerful in an uncommon degree. May 
the mantle of Elijah—the prophetic spirit—rest 
upon Elisha, for the harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the righily anointed laborers are compara- 
tively few. 

(To be continued.) 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 303. 


The following narrative gives us an interest- 
ing illustration ‘of the goodness and tender care 
of the Lord, confidence in which enabled David 
to say “In thee do I put my trust.” 


“4 BROTHER BORN FOR ADVERSITY.” 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


She was a silver-haired, fragile-looking woman 
older than her years through a life of many 


trials; and her trials were not yet overpast. 
But a light that “never was on sea or land” 
shone in her worn face as she spoke to the 
weary-looking, discouraged girl beside her. 


“It is faith you want, my dear. Not merely 
to believe that Jesus Christ was born into the 
world to save sinners, but that He is living still 
to help them. You think you believe that, and 
live by it. But you don’t.” 

“I try to,” said the girl. “It’s a great com- 
fort to know that my sins are forgiven, and that 
when I die [ shall be at rest.” 

“Ah, when you die! But why not while you 
are here? Why not be at rest to-day, this very 
moment ?” 

“If you knew how I have to live,” the girl 
murmured, “It’s easy to talk that way when 
you are comfortable. But when life is such a 
hard struggle—w hen you have to work for your 
daily bread till you’re too tired to eat it—when 
you don’t know, maybe, whether there will be 
any bread for the next day ”"— 

“Then is the time to say to yourself, ‘My 
Saviour knows, and He is the brother born for 
adversity.’ Don’t you think He could under- 
stand your troubles? Or don’t you think He 
is willing to lighten them?” 

“You've had your troubles, I suppose,” said 
the girl. “Everybody has something ; but” 

“But you think they can’t be like yours? 
Tell me one thing just here: Did you ever want 
for food? Were you ever in actual hunger, and 
without a crust, without a penny to buy one?” 

“No, I never was as poor as that,” the girl 
replied. “I’ve been pretty close to it, but it 
never came to the pinch.” 

“Then my experience has gone farther than 
yours, for I’ve been exactly in that situation.” 

The girl glanced incredulously at the delicate 


Oh! for more of the disposition of 
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face, the white hands, the refined dress of the 
speaker. 

“Tt don’t seem possible,” she said ; “ you look 
as if you'd always been a lady.” 

“ Yes, but that made it all the harder—don’t 
you see? I couldn’t work, and to beg I was 
ashamed. Would you like me to tell you about 
it? It’s rather a singular little story.” 

The girl’s eyes answered eagerly, and into 
the lady’s came a certain far-away look, very 
sweet and tender. 

“It was a good many years ago,” she said. 
“T had my husband and my children then, and 
most of my life had been very happy. But 
trouble came upon us in one way and another 


and one day, as I told you, I found myself 


without money, and with no food in the house. 
We were in a strange place, moreover, where 
we were not known, and had no credit with 
tradespeople. I could only buy what I paid for 
on the spot, and this morning I had spent my 
very last pennies for a pint of milk. There 
was a little bread in the house—not much, but 
enough for the children’s breakfast. I gave it 
all to them, with the milk, and I went fasting 
myself, The two little girls did not know, and 
their father was not there. He had gone away 
to seek employment and means of support for 
us.” 

“ Well?” asked the girl breathlessly, as the 
speaker paused. “ What did you do?” 

“It was Sunday morning,” continued the 
other, “‘and I went to church. I dressed the 
children neatly, and took them with me as 
usual. We had suitable garments. No one 
would have guessed, to look at us that we were 
penniless. And my little girls were rosy-cheeked 
and healthy ; they had not suffered. But I was 
so weak that I could hardly drag myself along.” 

“You had been starving yourself for the chil- 
dren !” 

“That was nothing—for a mother. But it 
had come to the point now when the children 
must starve too, unless I had help. And Satan 
tempted me to despair that morning. ‘ You see 
that God isn’t thinking of you,’ he said. ‘You 
and your husband have tried to be good Chris- 
tians. You've loved God and your neighbor, 
and now your children lack bread. If it was 
true that your heavenly Father watches over 
his children, to provide for them that obey Him 
would you be in these straits now? Oh, its all 
a delusion! Fall down and worship me. My 
ways are the ways of pleasantness.’” 

‘“‘ How strange!” the girl cried out with sud- 
den excitement. “I’ve felt that way myself,— 
just as if something spoke to me!” 

“ And something does speak. God’s voice 
and Satan’s voice strive together in our hearts 
oftener than we think. I was tempted to turn 
back before I had gone half-way. It seemed 
such a mockery to sit in church, and listen to 
hymns and prayers and sermons, when I was 
fainting for food. ‘What is it to God? What 
is it to these pious people?’ Satan said. ‘ You’d 
better go and tell some kind-hearted sinner, and 
let him give you something to eat.’ I should 
be ashamed to repeat the evil thoughts that 
came to me, only you know that God suffers us 
to be tempted at times. It is one of his ways 
of strengthening our faith. And Hestrengthened 
me to resist. I don’t know how; but I kept on, 
and sat through the service, heard comfortable 
words, and came back again at noon to the 
house we lodged in. It was a large house, with 
a good many people in it; but I did not know 
any of them. On the first floor was q ladies’ 
restaurant, kept by a woman, I had been told; 


but I had never been in it. It was always 
closed on Sunday, and there was nothing to 
make ne think of it, or of the woman who kept 
it. But for some reason or other, I did think 
of her as I stood fora moment at the back 
window, looking into the garden; and almost 
immediately she came out from the lower door, 
and crossed the grass-plot, and broke off a long 
stem of gladiolus thick set with rosy flowers. 

“Will you have this? she said, looking up 
to me. ‘ Let one of your little girls come down 
for it. Or, no; come down yourself, please. I 
want to ask you something.’ 

“ Now, I had never spoken to her hefore ; she 
had never spoken to me; we were complete 
strangers. Yet I did not feel surprised at her 
calling to me. I went down to the garden as if 
it was the most natural thing in the world ; and, 
as we stood there talking of the flowers, she said, 
in the simplest way : 

“*You won't be offended—will you? We 
have some fine oysters,—the first of the season, 
—and I'd like to send you a dish of them. Will 
you let me do it?’ 

“* Will I let you? I shall think you are very 
kind,’ I said. ‘But why do you want to do 
such a thing for a stranger ?” 

“Oh! I happened to think of it. The oysters 
are very nice,’ she said, ‘and the cook was just 
dressing them. I'll go right in and send upa 
tray.’ 

“So she went into the kitchen, and I back to 
my rooms upstairs; and within five minutes a 
servant came up, carrying a tray that was liter- 
ally heaped with good things. There was a 
great dish of oysters, deliciously cooked, and 
crackers, and celery, and coffee, and a méringue 
for dessert, and sweetmeats, and fruit—a_per- 
fectly luxurious meal, and more of everything 
than we could have eaten in three meals. You 
can imagine how I felt, perhaps. I sha’n’t try 
to tell you; for that isn’t all the story. A mes- 
sage came up to me later,—would I come down 
and sit with Mrs. Blank a little while in the 
evening? I went as soon as the children were 
asleep, and found her alone in a pretty parlor, 
with books and flowers around her. She wel- 
comed me in the most cordial fashion, and 
began to talk of everything but the oysters. 
But my heart was to full to keep silence. 

acy want you to tell me why you sent up 
that tray, I asked. ‘Did you know that I 
hadn’t so much as a crust of bread to give my 
children, and that I didn’t know where to turn 
to find one?” 

“She looked at me with amazement, but her 
eyes shone. 

“*Why, no, she answered. ‘How could I 
dream of such a thing? But if it’s true, then 
it was the Lord himself that spoke to me. I 
see it all now.’ 

“T asked her what she meant, and she told 
me that she had seen me at church, and walked 
home behind me; and as she saw me go to my 
room, it suddenly was borne in upon her mind 

| that she must send me up some oysters. 

“*Tt wasn’t my own thought,’ she said. ‘I 
was told to do it, and I objected at first. She'll 
think it’s a piece of impertinence, I thought. 
I’ve no excuse to offer for it. But still some- 
thing urged me: You must send up those 
oysters. So at last I went out into the garden, 
and saw you at the window; and then it all 
seemed simple enough. How thankful I am 
that I listened to his voice! for it was surely the 
Lord that spoke,’ she continued. ‘And now 
you must tell me all your trouble, and let me 
help you. This is the Lord’s doing.’ 
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“T couldn’t doubt that it was. Had not He 
proved it to both of us? So I told her the whole 
story, just as I might have done to my mother 
or my sister. And tenderly as a mother she 
cheered and comforted me. The Lord would 
help my husband to find employment, she said, 
and meanwhile it was clearly his will that she 
should take care of me. I was not to give my- 
self any thought for the morrow—for rent, for 
food, for anything. It was all arranged for me. 
And I saw so plainly whose hand was leading 
us both, that I never thought of refusing her 
charity. It was an experience. I had never 
had to accept charity before ; but if that was 
God’s way of caring for me and mine, why 
should I object to it? We lived with this friend 
whom He had sent us for a month before my 
husband was able to make a home again for his 
fumily. But in all that time I never felt 
ashamed or cast down by my dependence. She 
made me feel that she was only God’s servant, 
doing only what He had distinctly sent her to 
do, and feeling honored in doing i it. 

“She was a wonderful woman!” exclaimed 
the girl. “There are not many like her in the 
world, I guess 

“More than we know, perhaps,” was the an- 
swer. “‘God’s world is full of his messengers, 
but we don’t always recognize them.” 

“T begin to believe one of them has come to 
me,” said the girl, with a smile that shone 
through her tears. “I’m glad you told me that 
story. It—it brings the Lord closer, somehow.” 

And she went away with her heart strangely 
lightened. The actual strain of life was just 
the same ; its poverty and hardship were visible 
facts ; but for a moment her heart had compre- 
hended a great truth—that the Son of God, “in 
the glory of the Father which He had with 
Him before the world was,” is still “touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” —S. S. Times. 
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For “THE FRIEND.’ 
At Last. 

At last—when the saying shall come to pass 
that “ Death is swallowed upin victory "—then 
the Scripture promises are being fulfilled: “ At 
evening time there shall be light.” “ The Lord 
shall be thy everlasting light, and thy God thy 
glory.” Then is warfare at an end ; then is the 
heavenly song perfected—‘ Great and marvel- 
lous are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just 
and true are thy ways, thou king of saints. Who 
shall not fear thee and glorify thy name, for 
thou only art holy.” In consideration of the 
marvellous goodness of God, how strange that 
having knowledge of Him according as revealed 
by his Holy Spirit, that among creatures of in- 
telligence any one should be found loving dark- 
ness rather than light, refusing to come to Him 
to whom all flesh shall come—yes, to Him before 
whom we must all bow either in mercy or in 
judgment. 

Man’s ingratitude to God amounts to crime, 
which to some extent belongs to fallen nature. 
According to the teaching contained in the 
parable concerning the faithful and unfaithful 
steward, it appears that to despise the little be- 
cause of its littleness subjects the offender to 
great loss of what is given him to improve. 
Then may the lesson be improved, as none can 
afford to lose the little entrusted to them by the 
God of all grace and of nature. 

“?Tis Jesus, the first and the last, 
His Spirit shall guide us safe home; 
Then let us praise Him for all that is past, 
And trust Him for all that’s to come.” 


P. B. Girrorp. 
PRovIDENCE, Eleventh Month 24th, 1893. 
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Seventy Years of Life—by a Physician. 
(Concluded from page 148.) 

“ At the commencement of the second winter's 
campaign the Russians had at least 200,000 men 
to feed, and the provisioning of such a mass 
of mouths must have been difficult indeed and 
costly beyond calculation, inasmuch as the coun- 
try in the war had become denuded of every 
blade of corn, and all the draught animals had 
been sacrificed months ago by bringing down 
food and ammunition from the mainland of 
Russia; while we were receiving supplies com- 
fortably by sea, though at exorbitant prices, 
It is no wonder, then, that the Emperor of 
Russia, when he paid ‘his visit of encourage- 
ment to his troops in the Crimea, and saw for 
himself some of the horrors of war in the over- 
packed hospitals at Backsheserai, in October, 
1855, became convinced that the best thing he 
could do was to sign a treaty of peace as soon 
as he could do it without humiliation. He 
could see that it was impossible to carry on the 
struggle much longer, without succumbing from 
sheer exhaustion. Soldiers, like other men, can 
not fight without food in their stomachs, and 
how was this to be conveyed to them if they con- 
tinued the suicidal process of killing for meat 
the draught bullocks as they came into camp, 
and then burnt their arabas for firewood, in- 
stead of sending them back for further supplies! 
The commissariat had requisitioned the farmers 
for miles and miles up the country till there 
were no more animals or arabas left to cultivate 
the svil. It was a crying shame, and men, 
women and children must have died from fam- 
ine if this cruel war had not been brought rap- 
idly to a close in the spring of 1856. 

“The Emperor, too, a man of peace, so dif- 
ferent to his father, must have seen on his way 
down the barrenness of the land —its desolation, 
its misery, the half starved looks of the peas- 
antry, and the dead animals lying thick on the 
roadside, and other signs, enough to bring the 
tears to the eyes of many a more hard-hearted 
man than Alexander was.” 

“Talk of Christianity and its peaceful in- 
fluences, I should like to know how many men 
were brought to think of the Saviour while this 
horrid carnage was going on, when, I take it, 
half a million of lives were ruthlessly sacrificed 
on both sides in order to gratify the vain ambi- 
tion of one man who prosecuted this prolonged 
warfare under the cloak of religion. Picture to 
yourself, dear reader, the following incidents 
associated with the cessation of hostilities : 

“Though thousands of the soldiers in the 
spring were employed in road-making, building 
of huts and in drill, there was nevertheless, 
much spare time, which was spent scandalously, 
in drinking, card-playing and gambling. The 
English were better paid than the troops of our 
allies, and they did not know what to do with 
their money; hence scenes of drunkenness and 
debauchery prevailed at Kadikoi; where sutlers’ 
booths were kept by most disorderly traders, 
who encouraged all sorts of vices, winked at 
acts of violence and even murder. Night was 
made hideous with their brawls, and it was not 
safe to go near their squatting grounds if you 
at all valued your life.” 

Of Florence Nightingale he remarks: “ She 
was simply worshipped by the sick and wounded, 
who romantically kissed her very shadow as she 
noiselessly glided along the corridors, lamp in 
hand, when all was silent and quiet at night, to 
satisfy herself that all was going on well among 
her eyeless, armless, footless, shot, sabred and 
bayoneted devotees. There, within those dismal 


walls, was to be seen this refined, highly cul- 
tured lady, going the rounds of her wards, two 
and a half miles in extent, among thousands of 
uneducated men—rough, rugged, bloody, dirty, 
wounded, sick, hungry and miserable, under- 
taking painful and arduous duties, with every 
possible deficiency in the necessary supplies— 
for she had to deal with men wrapped up in 
departmental formalism (called ‘red-tapersm ’) 
whereby living wounded sick soldiers, the de- 
fenders of their country’s honor, were treated as 
so many bales of goods, to be packed aside in 
heaps and then forgotten. To correct such cry- 
ing and shameful misdoings was Miss Nightin- 
gale’s heavy task, almost single-handed. She 
might indeed be well defined, without any ex- 
aggeration, a ‘ministering angel’ in these hos- 
pitals.” 

On leaving the scene of his labors, he says: 
“Oh war, war, with all thy pomp, glitter and 
glory! How dost thou in thy very bitterness of 
trial curse our race, sowing penalties and pains 
broadcast over us, heaping up poverty on the 
very poor, recklessly deriding the widow in her 
bereavement—making her husbandless, making 
her childless. Thou begettest orphans; in the 
very wantonness of thy cruelty dost thou seek 
victims from every grade ; reckless of all social 
distinctions, bringing down to one dead level the 
heart-broken and the desolate! Short- sighted, 
ignorant and vain men crown thy triumphs with 
laurel; but the cypress of the cemetery and the 
yew of the village churchyard would be more 
fitting emblems of thy accursed work! I will 
now draw down a veil over this harrowing pic- 
ture. Méay the time be not far distant in this 
era of the world in which the saying in the 
Book of books shall be verified, namely, ‘They 
shall beat their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning-hooks. Nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation; neither shall 
they learn war any more!’ ” 

Another subject on which our author had 
very decided convictions was the effect of alcohol 
on the human system. He says: 

“There is a wonderful consensus of scientific 
opinion ‘ up to date’ that alcohol is a compound 
of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, in certain fixed, 
defined proportions, formim a peculiar liquid— 
unique, stable and singularly tenacious—a mar- 
vellous agent for evil, without a corresponding 
minimum for good. The greatest enemy in the 
universe manufactured by man for man, and 
the most diseasing of all liquids to the healthy 
organs of the human form divine, towards whose 
delicate organism and construction it yields not 
the slightest particle of nourishment, or the 
smallest modicum for the repair of its structure 
by labor or exercise. And why not? Because 
when it is once swallowed, neither the stomach 
nor any other organ in our constitution has the 
power of digesting it, decomposing or separating 
and rearranging its ingredients for the process 
of assimilation ; “but we have to submit in child- 
like helplessness to its irritating, and narcotic, 
and benumbing influences. It is rapidly ab- 
sorbed into our circulation, and carried into 
every nook and corner of the entire fabric, de- 
positing itself unchanged and unchangeable in 
the delicate and sensitive tissue of every vital 
organ, notably the cells of the brain, producing 
drowsiness, stupidity and paralysis, interfering 
with a healthy train of sound thought and re- 
flection, and muddling the logical capacity of 
the mind, rendering ‘unstable also the spinal 
movements. 

“Tt disturbs and ruffles the quiet, natural and 
harmonious function of every organ, with its 
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temporary, artificial stimulation, setting up or- 
ganic mischief in its sound stracture—slowly or 
rapidly it may be, but with deadly certainty, in 
exact ratio to the quantity collected and stag- 
nating within us, and the inability of the lungs, 
skin and kidneys to expel the burden in a given 
time, and the varying strength of individuals to 
resist its morbific action. In a word, the frame 
is in a state of nature. It is beside the question 
here to comment upon alcohol and its uses as a 
medicinal drug ; that must be left to the wisdom, 
courage and discretion of medical men, upon 
whom must rest the sole responsibility of pre- 
scribing it, not as a luxury, but as a curative 
agency. Again, there is another characteristic 
peculiarity connected with the introduction of 
alcohol into our frames, namely, its singular 
tendency to accumulate by degrees, and fix it- 
self in every part of our structure with an irre- 
sistible affinity — humanity bends beneath its 
despotic sway with absolute submission. 

“This fact leads us on to ask ourselves the 
very pertinent question: What are the effects of 
the gradual accumulation of this narcotic irri- 
tant and diseasing agent upon our healthy bodies? 
Well, the following are some of its disastrous re- 
sults: After our patients—it matters not what 
section of society they belong to-—have continu- 
ously, daily and habitually ‘drunk wine, spirits 
or beer in what some would deem moderate 
quantities (an indefinable standard) for a period 
of time varying with constitutional differences, 
they are compelled to pull up, and put aside 
their alcoholic beverage—be that what it may 
—and why? because the whole system from 
head and foot has become gradually overcharged 
—soaked, we might say, like a sponge, with the 
continuous influx of alcohol, and the poor body, 
thus groaning under its intolerable burden, re- 
bels against any further drinking, and a forced 
abstinence is imperatively demanded, till the 
bilious or gouty attack, headaches, fever, or 
other storms of serious sickness have somewhat 
subsided, and the alcohol is more or less wash- 
ed out of the system by the physician’s prescrip- 
tion.” 
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Coleridge on Quaker Principles. 


In a letter addressed to Thomas Wilkinson, 
who was a member of the Society of Friends, 
the poet Coleridge says :— 

“T feel reverential gratitude towards those 
who have conveyed the spirit of Christ to my 
Heart and Understanding so as to afford Light 
to the Latter, and vital Warmth to the Former. 
Such gratitude I owe and feel toward W. Penn. 
Take his Preface to G. Fox’s Journal, and his 
Letter to his Son,—If they contain a faithful 
statement of genuine Christianity according to 
your Faith, I am one with you. I subscribe to 
each and all of the principles therein laid down 
and by them I propose to try, and endeavour to 
justify, the charge made by me (my Conscience 
bears me witness) in the spirit of entire Love 
against some passages of the Journals of later 
Friends. O that in all things, in self- 
subjugation, unwearied beneficence, and un- 
feigned listening and obedience to the Voice 
within, I were as like the evangelic John Wool- 


















the existence and the sovran authority of that 
Voice !”—From the British Friend. 





Ir is said of Sir Henry Thompson, a noted 
surgeon of London, that at the end of a very 
difficult surgical operation, he exclaimed :— 
“ There’s another nail in my coffin.” 
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THE OLD STONE BASIN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


the Delaware River at a point opposite Glouces- 
ter. We returned by the old Point House Road, 
the one nearest to the Delaware River. 

Although there had been several severe frosts, 
we found plenty of the Lemna, and gathered 
specimens from several of the ditches, but found 
little difference among them. After our return 
home these were placed in glass vessels, with 
water, for further examination. The small 
fronds were about one twelfth of an inch in 
length, with a comparatively long rootlet de- 
pending in the water. Many of these fronds 
had one or two additional ones attached to their 
sides. As many of the Lemne rarely flower, 
this manner of growth seems to be the principal 
means adapted by the plant for its own increase, 
It is said also that in the fall of the year it 
forms little bullets, which sink to the bottom, 
remain there during the winter, and rise to the 
surface the following spring. While travelling 
along the road we met a mounted policemen, 
and supposing him to be familiar with the coun- 
try around us, we inquired as to the winter 
habits of the Lemne. He told us that the 
green covering of the water disappeared in win- 
ter. Whether the cold weather kills the plants 
that float on the surface, or whether they escape 
its severity by sinking to the bottom, we do not 
know. 

One of our specimens had been gathered up 
as a handful of floating material, and folded in 
a piece of newspaper. When this was emptied 
into a suitable dish, and carefully inspected, it 
was found, in aldition to decayed vegetable 
material, to contain several forms of minute 
animal life. When a portion of the water was 
placed under the glass of a microscope, some of 
the little animalcules were seen to be darting 
about with rapid motion, one remained station- 
ary, but continually revolved. There were some 
objects which seemed like small pieces of dead 
stems, which at intervals moved forward with 








In the heart of the busy city, 

In the scorching noontide heat, 
A sound of bubbling water 

Falls on the din of the street. 








It falls in an old stone basin, 
And over the cool, wet brink 
The heads of the thirsty horses 
Each moment are stretched to drink. 












And peeping between the crowding heads, 
As the horses come and go, 

The “Gift of Three Little Sisters” 
Is read on the stone below. 












Ah! beasts are not taught letters; 
They know no alphabet ; 

And never a horse in all these years 
Has read the words; and yet 











I think that each thirsty creature 
Who stops to drink by the way, 
His thanks, in his own dumb fashion, 

To the sisters small must pay. 






Years have gone by since busy hands 
Wrought at the basin’s stone— 
The kindly little sisters 
Are all to women grown. 










I do not know their home or fate, 
Or the name they bear to men, 
But the sweetness of that precious deed 

Ts just as fresh as then. 







And all life long, and after life, 
They must the happier be 
For the eup of water poured by them 
When they were children three. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
A Walk in the Neck. 


A desire to examine more carefully the man- 
ner of growth of the common duck-meat (Lemna) 
was the motive for making an excursion into 
the low grounds south of the city of Philadel- 























man, as I know myself to be in the belief of 


| to “Stone-house Lane,” 


phia, which lie between the Schuylkill and 
Delaware rivers, and are popularly called the 
“Neck.” There are many hundred acres of 
flat land, which lie at so low a level that they 


would be covered with water at the time of 


high tide, if it were not for the banks that have 
been constructed along the shores to protect 
them. The land is intersected with ditches, 
which have been constructed to drain it; and 
as the flow of the water is very slow in these, 
they furnish admirable localities for the growth 
of the Lemna, which is there exceedingly abun- 
dant, covering much of the surface with a close 
mat of its small leaves or fronds. 

The portions of the Neck towards the Dela- 
ware River are principally devoted to pasture, 
while the somewhat higher western parts have 
long been noted as the vegetable gardens which 
furnish Philadelphia with much of its green 
vegetables. 

The growth of the city southward is gradually 
encroaching on the meadows. They furnish a 
place of deposit for the earth and rubbish which 
alterations and the erection of new buildings in 
the city require to be removed. When brought 
up to the proper level, rows of houses are erected 
on the made ground. We passed one spot where 
this filling up was going on, and it was a busy 
scene. The newly built up portions were quite 
attractive, with long rows of neat two-story 
houses, furnished with all modern conveniences, 
and renting at prices from fifteen to twenty 
dollars a month. 

After riding to the terminal part of the Fifth 
and Sixth Street horse car, we found our way 






a sudden jerk, and then stopped. After a time 
I discovered that these were hollow, and were 
inhabited by minute worms. The worm would 
protrude its head and body from one end, at- 
tach itself to some convenient object, and then 
with a sudden jerk bring its house over itself, 
and thus move around by a succession of such 
motions. 

We mentioned meeting a mounted policemen. 
In such a thinly settled section, where but few 
houses are to be seen, there might seem to be 
but little need for the officers of the law. But 
we soon after came to a farm house which years 
ago had been the scene of a dreadful tragedy. 
It was the home of the Deering family—all of 
whom, except a son that was from home, had 
been murdered by a German man employed on 
the farm. So far as I remember the cireum- 
stances, there was a remarkable absence of the 
motives which usually impel men to commit 
such deeds—revenge, greed, &c. The Devil 
appears to have suggested to his servant that 
he might easily kill the one who first fell a vie- 
tim to his attack—and instead of rejecting at 
once the temptation, he probably tampered with 
it, until he was induced to yield. The murder 
of one led to the killing of the others, as a means 
of hiding his crime. 

On our return we passed the very extensive 
works of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company. This firm of chemical manufactur- 
ers own a salt well a few miles from Pittsburgh, 
but their operations are by no means confined 
to the manufacture of salt. Some years ago a 
mineral called Cryolite was discovered in Green- 


which leads towards | land, which remains to be the only known lo- 
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eality for it. It is composed of Aluminium, 
Sodium and Fluorine, and is easily decomposed, 
so that soda can be cheaply procured from it. 
The Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. an- 
nually import about nine thousand tons of this 
material, It isa white crystalline mineral, often 
containing lead in the form of Galena, [ron 
Pyrites and flat plates of crystallized Carbonate 
of Iron, which make beautiful mineralogical 
specimens. An employee in the office of the 
company kindly gave us specimens of the min- 
eral. J. W. 


The Relation of the Church to Foot-ball. 


[ The Presbyterian, of Philadelphia, publishes 
a sensible article on some of the evils attendant 
upon foot-ball as now played. From it the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are taken. We fully unite 
with the belief that great evil, both physical 
and moral, has attended the change by which 
this and similar games have ceased to be mere 
opportunities for healthful exercise, and have 
become absorbing contests of trained athletics. 


—Ep.] 


Professor Green, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, is reported to have said that foot-ball, 
as played by the College teams, is a brutal game. 
There is hardly a Presbyterian College which 
has not its “team” going over the country, 
carrying their methods of play into every com- 
munity, to be imitated in every country village, 
raising up idlers, who have no higher ambition 
than to be swinging bats or kicking distended 
bladders. Let any whoare unmoved by the mania 
sufficiently to think of moral consequences look 
at the crowd of idlers that collect where these 
missionaries from literary institutions gather for 
play; then add to this the crowd of idlers in- 
side of the graunds, spending the money needed 
for families ; young fathers neglecting to provide 
for their children, or spending money out of the 
meagre pittance for their support, or tempting 
young men to the saloons—and more that could 
be easily added. 

These public games have been one of the 
most revolutionary agencies ever encountered 
in the heart of moral, religious and educational 
centres. The intellectual progress of the insti- 
tutions, so far as heard from in public, in the 
enthusiasm over athletic triumphs, is relegated 
to the rear, and is hardly secondary in the public 
prints and private conversation. The young 
man who carries all the honors of a University 
is hardly mentioned in the same breath with 
famous kickers or batters. 

We wish it to be understood that we are not 
denying the advantages to young student-life of 
exercise, nor that foot-ball, cricket and rowing 


















































are not desirable forms. The writer has, in 
college days, played in all these games. The 


dignified faculties did not come out and stand 
in breathless admiration, as if athletics were the 
levers to move the moral and intellectual world. 
It was left to the boys to play when they felt 
like it on the campus. There were no trainers 
and coachers, no banners, no surgeons and 
spongers, no broken limbs, and no one on 
stretchers borne from the field crippled, or pos- 
sibly dying. These results were not common- 
place in the tremendous demands of the game. 
There was not so much skill, but there was more 
humanity. Ifa man had his shins peeled, a 
half dozen boys would stop in the game to get 

water to bathe the hurt, or tie it up ‘with hand- 
kerchiefs; and if a man was seriously hurt, the 
game would stop in sympathy with a suffering 
fellow. But it would not stop a game of modern 
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teams if a man were carried from the field half 
dead. 

We have had the value of athletics pointed 
out with dogmatic pride, in the personalities of 
several very successful men, scholars and Chris- 
tian gentlemen, who have been famous in ath- 
letic sports; but this only proves that honorable 
exceptions can be found surviving many hurt- 
ful abuses, 

That a dozen men may be apparently helped 
by any organized system of physical exercise, 
proves nothing as to its merits. They are young 
yet ; how will it be when their overtaxed muscles 
relax at fifty or sixty years of age? It is to the 
homestretch of life we must look for results. How 
has it been with the thousands who have be- 
come intoxicated with the excitement of these 
games? How many have brought on heart 
troubles by overstraining it? How far will this 
account for the sudden deaths of comparatively 
young men, for aneurism of the heart, heart 
failure and abnormal conditions, superinduced 
by unnatural excitement ? 

The impression is gaining upon thoughtful 
minds that it is time that physical exercise 
should be taken out of the range of gambling, 
away from gate fees, and out of its attending 
cruelties, which are simply shocking. An emi- 
nent Christian traveller in foreign countries, 
who had seen bull fights in Spain rand Mexico, 
said of a ball match lately witnessed in Phila- 
delphia, the teams being from two of our most 
prominent colleges, “that he had seen nothing 
in the bull fights as brutal.” Even the secular 
papers are at ; last commenting on these signifi- 
cant facts, as will be seen in the following ex- 
tract taken from the Philadelphia Press : 

“ The tax foot-ball makes upon the physical 

endurance of players is shown by the fact that 
eleven of the players at Harvard University are 
now on the sick list. The record of ailments 
includes bronchitis, pneumonia, disjointed ankle, 
wrenched knee, injured shoulder and other kin- 
dred complaints. These have resulted from the 
contests that are only considered preliminary 
games, while the games that involve the hardest 
knocking and tackling have yet to be played. 
Foot-ball, like every other test of human en- 
durance, follows the Darwinian role of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. To the lay observer of a 
game the wonder is, not that there are a good 
many casualties, but that any of the players 
escape without broken bones ‘and with unim- 
paired vitality, as the majority do.” 





Protest of Friends on the Matabele War. 


“Minute of the Meeting representing the religious 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, held 3rd 
of Eleventh Month, 1893. 


“We have been deeply pained by the infor- 
mation communicated in the public press of the 
appalling slaughter which has taken place in 
Matabeleland by the armed forces of the Char- 
tered Company of South Africa. 

“We strongly feel that such methods of pro- 
secuting commercial enterprise are entirely in- 
compatible with the Christian religion, and we 
regard it as a disgrace to our nation’s profes- 
sion of Christianity that in this, as in so many 
preceding instances,the settlement of our country- 
men as colonists in uncivilized lands has been 
accompanied by wars of extermination. 

“We would press upon the Government the 
importance in any future arrangements of doing 
nothing to sanction or facilitate such military 
interference with the rights and liberties of 
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native races, children with ourselves of one 
common Father. 

“ In view of the responsibilities now devolving 
on our Government, we trust that its action 
may be directed to ensuring the treatment of 
the Matabele, not in a spirit of hostility and 
greed, but with justice, humanity and mercy. 
We believe that this policy of justice and hu- 
manity is not only right in itself, but is abso- 
lutely” essential if Great Britain is to be able, 
with any effect, to exercise her influence to 
prevent similar high-handed encroachment on 
native races by other civilized Powers. 

“Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
aforesaid meeting, 

“Henry Lioyp Wusoy, 
“Clerk this time.” 


Native Food Products oft the American Indians. 


An interesting article on this subject appear- 
ed in The Independent of Eleventh Month 23rd, 
from which the following information is ex- 
tracted : 


Throughout much of the arid region of the 
Southwest, the traveller will find growing in pro- 
fusion a rough, coarse shrub, bearing a curiously 
twisted seed-pod. This plant is the screw bean 
(Strombocarpus pubescens). This pod is filled 
with seeds which resemble small beans. They 
ripen late in the fall, when they are gathered 
and dried. They are very sweet and palatable, 
will keep a long time and are highly appre- 
ciated as an article of diet, not by the Indians 
alone, but by the Mexicans as well, whose win- 
ter grain supply is often made up almost w holly 
of this and similar items. 

The mesquite ( Algarobia glandulosa) is a shrub 
-—by courtesy called a tree in the desert—that 
is familiar to everyone who has journeyed 
through that country. Vast tracts of land, 
otherwise as bare as land may be, are often 
found covered with it. The branches of the 
tree do not grow to much size, but beneath the 
ground the root takes on some development, so 
that it is dug out and used for fuel. It is very 
hard, and makes an excellent fire. It produces 
a pod, which, with the seeds contained, is used 
in many ways for food. The pod is ffom seven 
to nine inches long. 

Throughout California one of the commonest 
indigenous plants is the wild oat (Avena Jatua), 
sometimes called by the common name of pin 
grass. It is found both upon the plains and in 
the mountains, and covers many thousands of 
acres. It produces a seed that is of a good deal 
of nutritious value, and which the Indians for- 
merly gathered and used as they now do culti- 
vated grain. 

Upon many of the rich river bottoms of the 
Southwest is found a dwarf sunflower (Helian- 
thus), the seeds of which are rich and oily as are 
those of the cultivated plant. These are eaten 
raw, or pounded up with other substances and 
made into flat cakes, which are dried in the sun, 
then eaten. 

Wild rice (Zizania aquatica), is only found 
further to the north. It grows about the lakes 
and rivers from the Mississippi to Lake Super- 
ior, in swampy lands. It was used extensively 
by the Sioux and by the Chippewas. It gives 
a coarser, darker grain than the rice of the 
Carolinas, but perhaps approached as nearly to 
a cultivated grain in quality as anything of 
which the Indians availed themselves. 

In Arizona grows a wild kidney bean (Pha- 
seolus), which is a perennial, and so grows to 
some size. The Apaches use it extensively, both 
lina green and dry state. 
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The dock (Rumer) is too well known as a pest 
of our cultivated fields to need description here. 
It produces an abundance of seeds, and these 
were gathered and ground into flour for bread. 

Lamb’s quarter (Chenopodium album) is a 
plant common throughout the Southwest, and 
is boiled as an herb for food, eaten in its raw 
state, and the seed gathered ‘and ground into 
flour. It resembles buckwheat in color and 
taste. The Navajos are the principal users of 
this plant. 

Panic grass (Panicum), which is found along 
the moist banks of the C olorado River, is valued 
for its seeds. These are gathered and ground 
into flour, or made up into cakes, as other seeds 
which I have mentioned. 

The California horse chestnut (.Eseulus Cali- 
fornica) was largely used by the Indians of that 
State, not only in its whole form, but it was also 
ground into flour from which bread was made. 

Acorns, from many varieties of the oak, are 
eaten raw, roasted whole, or ground into flour. 
Many of the Indian tribes and the Mexicans 
gather and store them for winter use. Especi- 
ally the fruit of the dwarf oak, which is sweeter 
than the other varieties, and is so much an 
article of food that it is frequently found for sale 
in the stores along the Southern frontier. 

Hickory nuts, walnuts, hazel nuts and the 
common chestnut afforded an amount of food 
that is hardly conceivable now that we place 
so little value upon them for ourselves. The 
pecan and peanut were also used in the South, 
and besides eating them raw all of these were 
both roasted and boiled, and sometimes made 
into flour. 

Many of the pine trees growing in the moun- 
tains produce a seed (sometimes called a nut) 
that is oily, generally disagreeable in flavor, but 
highly nutritious, and consequently much used. 
The woodpeckers collect and store large quan- 
tities of these, only to be robbed by the laziest 
of all Indians, the Diggers, who hunt out and 
carry away their treasures. 

One of the familiar sights of the mountains 
of the Southwest is the the stunted, scrubby pine 
growth, known locally as piftion. This is the 
edible pine (Pinus edulis), which has a seed 
about the size of a kidney bean, with a much 
pleasanter flavor than the seeds of other pines. 
They are recognized as an article of food to 
such an extent that they are frequently an arti- 
cle of commerce both among the Indians and 
whites. Another food product of the pine is the 
cambium which forms between the bark and the 
trunk, and which is obtained by stripping off 
the bark and scraping the trunk. It is eaten 
raw, or pressed into compact cakes and dried. 

Berries have always formed a large portion 
of the food of the natural man, before he availed 
himself of the aids of civilization and cultivation, 
and our Indians have been no exception to the 
rule. 

Some of these, such as the wild strawberry, 
raspberry, gooseberry, blackberry, huckleberry, 
etc., are too well known to need especial men- 
tion. 

Among the berries eaten by the Indians, but 
which are of doubtful utility to civilization 
are the red berries of the arbutus, the crow- 
berry, the berries of the buckthorn and the wild 
rose. Cranberries were also used by the Indians 

of the North, and made an article of commerce 
by them also. 

The giant cactus, which is seen upon the bar- 
ren plains of Arizona and in the Mojave desert 
in California, does not indicate by its appear- 
ance that it would do much to keep a man from 
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starvation. It frequently grows to a height of 
fifty feet, and is covered with long black spines 
which give it a most forbidding appearance. 
But upon the highest part of the plant is borne 
a handsome red fruit having a rind which is 
pulpy, juicy and sweet, and having a pulp which 
is also palatable, but full of small black seeds 
like a fig. This fruit is eaten raw, dried as a 
preserve, and put in earthen pots when fresh 
and sealed from the air, in which way it is kept 
for a long time. Both syrup and wine are also 
prepared from this fruit. 

Another cactus, Thurber’s cactus ( Cereus Thur- 
beri) is found further to the south. It grows 
from eighteen to twenty feet high, and produces 
a fruit that is even more esteemed than that of 
the variety previously mentioned. 

A smaller cactus (Echinocactus Wislizeni), 
which grows to no great height but attains a 
diameter of twenty inches or more, is employed 
both asan article of food and asa cooking utensil. 
A section of the stem is cut off and hollowed 
out, and its own rind boiled in it. This rind 
is sometimes boiled in the syrup obtained from 
the other varieties of cacti, and then, when 
dried, greatly resembles the candied citron of 
commerce. 

A still smaller cactus is the prickly pear 
(Opuntia vulgaris), which is common to the 
sandy wastes from South Florida to the Pacific. 

The American aloe (Agave Americana), sup- 
plies a very curious food product. When the 
plant is at its prime and about putting forth its 
flowering stem, there is formed at the base of 
this stem a hard, white, bulbous mass, measur- 
ing one to two feet i in circumference, and having 
a flavor like chestnuts, but somewhat peppery. 
This is cooked while fresh and in its whole form. 
The cooking of it is a ceremony of some impor- 
tance. A pit ten or twelve feet wide is dug, and 
three feet deep. This is lined with stones, and 
a fire made upon them and kept burning until 
the stones are thoroughly heated. Then the 
fire is removed, and a layer of damp grass placed 
on the rocks; then the bulbs are placed on 
this, and then another layer of grass, and a 
thick coating of earth over all. This is left 
for three days, at which time the bulbs are 
thoroughly roasted, and they are then removed 
and eaten. Occasionally the bulbs are dried 
and stored. In this shape they retain their 
sweetness a long time, but are not so highly 
valued as when fresh. 

Among the best of the roots is the native po- 
tato (Solanum Fendleri), supposed to be the 
original of our cultivated potato. This is found 
in northern New Mexico and Arizona, and has 
been extensively utilized by the Navajos. It 
grows in low rich spots, and produces small 
tubers less than an inch in diameter, but of good 
quality. 

Kamass, or wild hyacinth (Camassia eseu- 
lenta), has a root which resembles an onion in 
shape, and is about the size of a hickory nut. 
It is eaten raw, boiled or roasted in a pit upon 
hotstones. After being roasted the roots become 
soft and of about the consistency of glue, and it 
is then sometimes made into cakes and dried. 

The prairie potato, or bread root (Psoralea 
esculenta), is a larger root—sometimes called 
the Indian turnip. It has very much of a tur- 
nip taste, and is prepared and eaten in many 
ways although the favorite one is to cut it into 
strips and dry for winter use. 

Another plant having the name of the potato, 
but possessing little else in common with that 
tuber, isthe wild potato vine (Jpomealeptophylla), 
commonly called man root, or man of the earth. 


The root is very large, being in size and shape 
like a man’s body. It is neither very palatable 
nor nutritious, but is roasted and used for fvod 
when other provisions are scarce. 

The yellow pond lily has an immense edible 
root, which is roasted; and the seeds of this 
plant are also used for food, being made into 
bread and gruel. It is interesting to know in 
this connection that experiments have recently 
been made in Florida, with a view to using the 
roots of the lilies that are found in ‘such im- 
mense quantities in the lakes and swamps of 
that State. 

Arrowhead (Sagittaria variabalis), sometimes 
called the swamp potato; cattail flag (Scirpus 
lacustris); brake or braken (Pteris aquilina), 
the well-known fern; the wild artichoke ( Heli- 
anthustuberosus); and many other roots for which 
civilization has found no use at all, have been 
employed regularly, or in an emergency for food 
by our native Indians. And so many of our 
cereals and fruits have been developed from un- 
promising beginnings, it may well be asked 
whether there are not some among these which 
are susceptible of development, so that the range 
of food products may be still further enlarged. 

FRANKLIN, O. 







































































Scripture Illustrations. 


“Ler NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR 
Wratu.’—This is a precept utterly foreign to 
the traditions and ideas of duty of the nomad 
tribes of the East, as well as to the sense of 
honor of the more settled inhabitants, who con- 
sidered it a paramount duty to avenge an insult 
to themselves or to any member of their family. 
This is the origin of many of the tribal wars 
among the Arabs. The exercise of private re- 
venge is still held a duty among both the Mos- 
lem and Christian inhabitants of Western Asia. 
Riding once in the plains south of Damascus 
with an Arab sheik, we met a horseman of 
another tribe, who coldly saluted. When he 
had passed, my companion remarked to me, 
“That man will kill me or one of my brothers 
some day.” He explained by telling me that 
his father had slain that man’s uncle many 
years ago. “ But,” said I, “you had nothing to 
do with that.” “ No,” said he, “but the blood has 
never been avenged, and, till it is, the honor of 
his tribe is not clear.”—The College, Durham, 
England. 

“As THERE BE Gops Many anp Lorps 
Many.”—We know that the Pantheon of Rome 
contained countless deities. Not only had it 
adopted the whole mythology of Greece, it had 
also incorporated many of the grosser and most 
monstrous inventions of Oriental superstition. 
Every desire, noble or ignoble, of which man is 

capable; every human passion, virtuous or vic- 
ious; every object either of pursuit or dread,— 
was symbolized by a god to whom adoration 
was paid. Not only the phenomena of nature, 
as thunder, fire, rain, wind, as well as the heav- 
enly bodies themselves, but the heroes of tradi- 
tion and the powers of nature were alike objects 
of worship. 
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“Divers weights are an abomination unto 
the Lord; and a false balance is not good.” 
The latest illustrations comes from Normandy, 
and the Daily Telegraph is the authority for its 
accuracy. A certain baker had been wont to 
receive his butter from a neighboring farmer, 
and he observed that the three-pound pats were 
one day under weight. Further examination 
revealed a steady diminution, and the baker 
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summoned the farmer before the court. 
you a balance?” said the judge. “Yes,” replied 
the farmer. “And weights?” “No,” he said. 
“Then how do you weigh your butter?’ “I 
have always made it balance with the three- 

und loaves which the baker sends me.” The 
conte was acquitted, and left the court, sur- 
rounded with congratulating friends. 


From the “ LONDON FRIEND.” 


A Message from Ayrshire. 

seing only a working man, and oftener working 
twelve hours a day than ten, I am unlearned. 
But I am one who was convinced of the princi- 
ples held by the early Friends, before I well 
knew there was such a gathered people on earth. 
To give here an account of my convincement 
would be too tedious; but there is one thing I 
firmly believe, and that is, if Friends of to-day 
would earnestly seek unto the ancient Guide, 
the true Light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, they would not only 
come to know the mind of the early Friends, 
but would know the mind of Christ. 


“ Have 





ing, all being polluted and in the fall, and there- 
fore unable to comprehend the Light, although 
it shineth in the midst thereof. 

The Word that was in the beginning with 


God, and was God, and was made flesh, the 


same is the Light who in the days of his flesh 
declared: “ I am the light of the world; if any 
man follow Me he shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” It is required 
of us, not only to believe the written testimony 


about the Light, but it is required of us to be- 


lieve in and follow the Light Himself. The 


following is a passive yielding unto and obey- 


ing his manifestations, where He doth shine, in 
the darkest of all places, the heart of man, from 
whence proceedeth all evil. 
walking in the Light, is the great matter of all; 


as by this way man comes to the knowledge of 
the acceptable and perfect will of God. This 


one cannot do for another; we have to walk in- 
dividually in the Light, that we may become 
children of Light; and in this way of Divine 
ordering we have fellowship one with the other, 
and with Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

The early Friends, being in good measure 
followers of this sure and certain Guide, the 
Good Shepherd of the Israel of God, became a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, and 
were accounted mystics by those whose eves and 
wisdom were in the birth of the flesh. They 
felt in experience that whereof John the Baptist 
did testify—that the axe was now laid at the 
root of the trees that did not bring forth the 
good fruit. They felt the stroke and cut of that 
axe at the root of the corrupt tree of fallen na- 
ture. 
Him whose fan is in his hand, the dividing and 
separating of the flesh from the spirit within 
themselves, and the burning up thereof. But 
in their patience under the Refiner’s fire they 
came also to know Him who was, first, their 
Convincer, Reprover, and Chastener, to be their 
Comforter, joy, and peace, the Anointer with 
the oil of gladness, and the Giver of the spirit 
of praise. 

The first, then, is the cup of the baptism of 
fire, which the flesh relinquishes because it 
Means death thereunto; and this is the great 


The rule 
of the early Friends’ lives was to believe in the 
Light, that it is Christ, the Divine revealer of 
the Divine; the appointed Leader by God the 
Father, out of the darkness of our fallen nature, 
out of all that hath its beginning therefrom, its 
prudence, wisdom, reasoning, and understand- 














The following, or 


They also experienced the winnowing of 
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barrier to many being Friends indeed. The 
work of the early Friends’ evangelists was to 
turn men and women from the darkness of their 
own natures to the Light, and from the power 
of Satan to the power of God, their confidence 
being in the Spirit and not in the flesh. They 
taught that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, did 
first appear an offering for sin; and to them 
that look for Him shall He appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation. He had ap- 
peared to many of them after this manner, and 
they knew Him who is come, and did boldly 
and powerfully exhort all to hear and turn unto 
Him who is come to teach his people Himself. 
So that their faith did not rest on the report of 
others, but in the power of God revealed within, 
according to his mighty working thereof. 

So if Friends of to-day will seek to be faith- 
ful and true to the grace of God which hath 
appeared unto them, who also taught the apos- 
tles what to deny and what to receive, they will 
find to their eternal comfort that He whom God 
hath anointed to preach and teach, is not far 
from any, and lo! He is within thee. The early 
Friends did not seek to persuade men to accept 
their interpretations of Scripture; but their aim 
was to turn them to Him who alone can open 
the seals of the book. They sought to make 


manifest the present appearance of the gift of 


God ; “ To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” 
the worthlessness of man’s persuasion; while 
men refused to incline the ear to the Creator, to 
what purpose would the voice of the creature 
be? They prevailed largely against the power 
of darkness while they walked in light, in faith- 
fulness to Him that called them, commending 
themselves to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God. They spoke not words of man’s 
wisdom, but were vessels through which the 
Word of God had free course. Such vessels the 
Lord doth now seek in this day of religious 
babble and confusion. 
GeorGE Day. 
Maypots, Ayrshire. 





Items. 

Towa Yearly Meeting ( Conservative).— From the 
rinted minutes of this body we learn that it was 
eld at West Branch, Iowa, commencing on the 

fifth of Tenth Month. 

Hannah H. Stratton, a minister, and her com- 
—_— Rachel Stratton, an elder, from New Garden 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, attended with credentials. 

The epistle from Ohio Yearly Meeting referred 
to the continued existence of its Hickory Grove 
Quarterly Meeting within the geographical limits 
of Iowa Yearly Meeting. A lively concern on the 
subject took hold of the meeting, and a committee 
was appointed to co-operate with a similar com- 
mittee of that Quarterly Meeting, if way should 
open therefore, to labor to promote the union of 
the two bodies. 

It was concluded to postpone for one week the 
time of holding the Yearly Meeting hereafter, so 
as not to interfere with the time in which Western 
Yearly Meeting is held. The Meeting for business 
to be held on Fifth-day after the second First-day 
in the Tenth Month. 

Clarkson T. Penrose was appointed Clerk. 

Communications were received and read from 
Phebe R. Giffurd and Huldah M. Beede, of New 
England. 

The number of children of school age was 146. 

A satisfactory report was received from the 
Boarding School Committee. Sixty-three pupils 
had been enrolled during the last year. The cur- 
rent expenses had been fully met by the income. 

The book and tract Committee reported a dis- 
tribution of 29,481 pages during the past year. 

An epistle was sent to Friends at Pasadena, Cal., 
as well as to the Yearly Meetings in correspondence 
with Iowa. 




























They were not ignorant of 
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“T remember once, when confronting some 
of these knotty problems—such as the origin of 
evil, and the eternity of sin—I went to my dear 
friend, Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of New York, and 
asked him to give me some light. Putting his 
hand on my shoulder, he said, ‘ John, lay these 
things on the shelf. We shall see light by and 
by, when He shall reveal to us the deep things 
of his wisdom.’ So I have come to the conclu- 
sion that my great aim must be to bring my 
will into submission to his, in perfect harmony ; 
believing that all I do not know now I shall 
know in his right time, who knows the end from 
the beginning.” —John B. Gough. 
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We have received a copy of the Journal of 
Prison Discipline, published annually by the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society. Among the sug- 
gestions contained in it, one is, that the term of 
imprisonment, instead of being for definite pe- 
riods, should be determined by the reformation 
of the prisoners —the question of his discharge 
to be settled by a commission of five persons — 
the warden of the prison, the overseer of the 
block in which his cell is located, the Moral 
Instructor, one of the Inspectors, and a visitor 
of the Prison Society. Another suggestion is 
that a portion of the money earned by over- 
work should go to the person who has been 
robbed or injured. 

An inquiry had been made as to the causes 
which led to the commitment to prison of so 
large a number of juvenile deliquents. At the 
head of the list is placed the temptation to steal 
small articles in order to get money to go to a 
theatre. Many arrests are made for causes which 
do not imply any evil, such as selling things in 
the street without a license and lounging about 
street corners. 

Through the liberality of the State Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, provision is made for the cloth- 
ing and immediate necessaries of discharged 
prisoners. During the year suits or articles of 
clothing have been furnished to 360 prisoners, 
$260.75 were expended in furnishing tools, tem- 
porary board, and means to start in business. 
Tickets were procured for 110 prisoners to various 
places. The total amount expended for relief 
of discharged prisoners during the year was 

2,884.73. In the Eastern Penitentiary, fre- 
quent visits are made by a visiting committee to 
the prisoners. About 11,000 such visits were 
made during the year. 


We have received a communication for THE 
FRIEND, to which no name is attached. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.— Both Houses of the Fifty-third 
Congress assembled in the Capitol, on the 4th instant. 
The Senate adjourned after reading the President’s 
Message. In the House of Representatives, two reso- 
lutions were offered, after which the message was 
read. The death of two members from Pennsylvania 
was announced, and after the usual resolutions, the 
House adjourned. 

The President’s Message is lengthy, but concise and 
comprehensive. It is an exhaustive review of the 
affairs of the nation, both foreign and domestic, ex- 
cept that the greatest crime of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—the license of liquor selling, with its attendant 
enormities — is not even alluded to. Our relations 
with Hawajj are spoken of briefly: the Honolulu 
Minister having instructions to govern his actions 
from our Government, which are not stated. The pro- 
visions of the Wilson tariff bill are approved, and a 
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small tax on incomes derived from certain investments 
is recommended. 

The United States debt statement shows a net in- 
crease in the public debt, less cash in the Treasury, 
during Eleventh Month, of $6,716,138.47. 

J.J. Van Alen, of Rhode Island, has declined the 
appointment of Ambassador to Italy. After stating 
that his contribution to the Democratic campaign fund 
was less than $50,000, he adds: “ But the fact of my 
contribution to the campaign fund has been considered 
as making it improper for me to receive this appoint- 
ment. do not think that I could now remove this 
impression from the minds of many right-minded and 
thoughtful people, whose judgment, I frankly admit, 
may possibly be correct. At all events, it is clear that 
I find myself in a false position with reference to this 
office and appointment.’ 

News of the escape of Admiral Mello from Rio 
reached Washington on the Ist instant in the shape 
of a cablegram from United States Minister Thompson 
at Rio, as follows; “ Admiral Mello left the bay this 
morning on the Aquidaban, going south.” 

The greatest coinage in recent years for any one 
month was executed by the United States Mints dur- 
ing the Eleventh Month. The number of pieces coined 
aggregated 7,523,602, of the value of $11,031,440.35. 

Seventeen thousand women in California have signed 
a petition begging the newspapers to give less space 
to criminal news and matters of an immoral tendency. 

A bill prohibiting prize fighting in South Carolina 
passed the General Assembly of the State last week. 
The penalty is three years imprisonment and $1000 
fine for principals and seconds. 

Clara Barton, President of the American National 
Red Cross, in an official letter to Secretary Carlisle, 
under date of Beaufort, 8. C., Seventh Month 26th, 
says: “We have here 30,000 people, scattered over 
one hundred and fifty miles in length, destitute, not 
only of the comforts, but the merest necessaries of life. 
Six thousand houses to be built or remade to take 
them up from the winter ground. Not one in fifty has 
a bed, blanket or cover. Not one in a hundred has 
food for two days, save the remnant of the weekly 
issue of charitable provisions we can make for them, 
which is the pitiful amount of a peck of hominy and 
a pound of pork for a family of seven persons for a 
week, and the sword of Damocles over our heads point- 
ing to the months beyond when we shall fail of that. 
These seventy islands are cut and cro-sed by rivers, 
sounds and creeks, often too narrow and shallow to 
navigate, too wide and deep to ford, and again sweep- 
ing, swift and dangerous-like, to the open sea. Their 
boats were nearly all lost, the bridges gone, neither 
lumber, nails nor tools to make others. Whatever we 
have to give we must largely carry tothem. Even if 
they had their little boats, in the long row of twenty 
to forty miles, to come for their provisions, in the frost 
and cold, half clad and half fed, they would perish ; 
their families at home would starve.” 

During the yellow fever epidemic at Brunswick, 
Geogia, there were 1003 cases, 322 being white, 680 
negro and one Chinese. There were 56 deaths, of 
which forty-two were whites. No new cases have oc 
curred for nearly a week past; the quarantine has 
been removed, and the railroads and the Mallory line 
of steamships have resumed their regular schedules. 

There were in this city last week 402 deaths; a de- 
crease of 11 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 49 compared with the corresponding period of Jast 
year. Of the whole number there were 195 males and 
207 females: 58 died of pneumonia ; 

i 35 of diseases of the heart; 18 of convulsions ; 

17 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 15 
of marasmus; 13 of old age; 135 of casualties; 12 of 
apoplexy ; 12 of Bright’s disease ; 10 of cancer; 10 of 
inanition, and 10 of nephritis. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 
113}; coupon, 113) a 1144; currency 6's, 101 a 110, 

Corton was in limited request and steady on a basis 
of 83c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, choice and fancy, 
$16.75 ; a 17.00; do., do., fair to prime, $16.00 a 16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.75 a 16.25; do., in bulk, 
$15.00 a 15.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.60 a $2.75; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $3.00 a $3.25; Western 
winter clear, $2.90 a $3.15; do. do., straight, $3.15 a 
$3.40 ; do., do., patent, $3./ 50 a $3. 795 Minnesota, clear, 
$2.60 a $3.00; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.65; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., f favorite brands, highere Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.95 per barrel for choice Penn- 
sylvania. Buckwheat flour was scarce and tirmly held 
at $2.85 to $3.00 per 100 pounds for new. 


47 of consump- 


4’s, reg., 112} ¢ 
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Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 65} a 66 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 43} a 434 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36} cts. 

3EEF CATTLE. — Extra, 53c.; — 5 a S}e.; me 
dium, 4} a 4$c ; inferior, 4.a 4}c.; common, 3} a 4c.; 
fat cows, 25 a Bic. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 4}c.; good, 4 a 4}c 
mejlium, 3} a 3}c.; inferior, 2} a Bhe. ; common, 1} a 
2he. 

Hoas. —7{ a 8c. for good Western, and 7}c. for 
other grades. 

Foreign.—A despatch from London dated Twelfth 
Month 4th says: “ There is a movement on foot among 
the English Quakers looking toward the sending of a 
united remonstrance against the action of American 
Friends in deposing from Ministerial office those per- 
sons refusing to subscribe to the declaration of faith.” 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun 
says: “An outbreak of a most infectuous type of in- 
fluenza is the prevailing topic of personal concern, not 
only in England but throughout Europe. Its latest 
form differs somewhat from the Russian variety. The 
attacks are almost as sndden as a stroke of paralysis. 
There come rather severe pains through the body. 
The prostration is often so great that the sufferer is 
unable to stand. The disease usually occurs without 

satarrh, and the seat of inflammation is the eyes and 
throat. The lungs become involved unless great care 
be taken. The disease is not so dangerous or pro- 
longed as the more familiar grip, but is more in- 
fectious. It is almost like measles in this respect. The 
victims include all classes. The attendance at Par- 
liament has been cut down by it. Many schools are 
closed in the Midlands and Germany. An important 
effect upon the death rate is that the mortality from 
lung diseases has nearly doubled in London within a 
month.” 

The Fife mine owners have agreed to concede 6} 
per cent. advance in wages to their men. This con- 
cession probably will end the dispute at the mines in 
Fifeshire. 

From First Month Ist to Twelfth Month Ist, 1893, 
the withdrawals from the French savings banks have 
exceeded the receipts by 200,000,000 frances. 

Casimir-Perier has succeeded in forming a Ministry 
for the French Government; himself being Prime 
Minister. 

A correspondent says that Casimir-Perier will de- 
clare emphatically against an income tax, revision of 
the Constitution and separation of Church and State. 
He will pursue, it is said, a Democratic policy and 
will agree to a pension plan for working men. 

Investigation has shown that there are more than 
eight thousand Anarchists in Barcelona. Five hun- 
dred of them are regarded as desperate characters. 
The Alealde of Barcelona is now seeking the Govern- 
ment’s consent to the formation of a vigilance com- 
mittee of one thousand. 

A despatch from Mellila received in Madrid on the 
3rd instant says that Muley Araaf finally has persuaded 
the Riffs to stop hostilities, having promised them 
that the Sultan would give them another site for their 
cemetery and would build them a mosque at his own 

xpense. There are now 24,800 troops at Melilla. 

Zanardelli, President of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, who is trying to form a Cabinet, imposed as 
a the condition of his acceptance of the Premiership 
that the military budget be reduced 20,000,000 lire and 
the naval budget 10,000,000 lire. Thedisaccord on the 
military question continues. 

A telegram from St. Petersburg says that the mili- 
tary party at Court have persuaded the Czar to con- 
sent to increase the Russian army, in view of the recent 
additions to the German army. 

A terrible railroad accident occurred on the night of 
the 28th ult., at Melzo, a town in Lombardy, twelve 
miles northeast of Milan. Two trains, an express from 
Milan for Venice and a goods train laden with imflam- 
mable material collided just outside Melzo. The 
wreckage was set on fire by the lights on the trains and 
a most horrible scene followed. The accident occurred 
about the middle of the night. A number of the pas- 
sengers were instantly killed, while others were pinion- 
ed by the mass of wreckage lying upon them. Those 
who were uninjured worked heroically to release the 
imprisoned men and women, and succeeded in many 
eases in doing so. The flames spread rapidly, how- 
ever, and it was only a short time before the heat was 
so intense that no one could approach the burning 
coaches and goods wagons. Forty-three deaths have 
resulted. This number includes those who were killed 
when the trains crashed together and those who have 
since died from their injuries. 

A special despatch to the Times from Meshed on the 


1st inst., says that the town of Kuchan, in Northern 
Persia, a brief story of the destruction of which by 
earthquake has been told in the SUMMARY isa heay 
of ruins. Not a house is standing in the place. The 
recovery of the bodies of those who perished in the 
disaster is proceeding. The odor of the putrefying 
remains is horrible The despatch adds that the shocks 
were preceded by loud reports in the hills west of the 
town. The shocks continued in the place where the 
town stood and the vicinity. Investigation shows that 
the villages in the neighboring country have suffered 
little damage from the shocks. Communication is sus- 
pended. A project to build # new town on a site east- 
ward of the old site is being discussed. 

The coffee crop of Guatemala, it is estimated, will 
reach 55,000,000 pounds, a slight excess over last year's 
production. The want of sufficient labor has interfered 
materially with the development of the coffee industry. 
A trial of Japanese laborers is about to be made. 


NOTICES. 

Frrenps’ TEACHERS’ AssocrATion.—The next meet- 
ing will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh- 
day, Twelfth Month 9th, at 2 P. M. 

PROGRAMME. 
The Place of Modern Language in our Schools, 
James Mac Alister. 
Educational Progress of the Society of Friends, 
Tsuae Sharpless. 
A prompt and full attendance is requested. 


Frienps’ Instirute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Sixth-day, 
Twelfth Month 8th, at 3 Pp. M. 

The meeting will be called to order promptly at the 
appointed hour, Isaac Sharp will give a narrative of 
life and experience in different parts of the world, with 
anecdotes of places and persons visited. 

J. Henry Bartvert. 


Tae CoMMITTEE FOR THE CIVILIZATION OF IN- 
DIANS desire the services of a Friend and his wife to 
take charge of the Farm and School at Tunesassa, N. 
Y.; to enter upon their duties in Fourth Month, 1894, 
Any Friend feeling drawn to engage in this service, 
will please communicate with either of the following: 

EPHRAIM Situ, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 

JosAH WISTAR, Salem, N. J. 

CAROLINE C. ScaATTERGOOD, 626 Spruce St., 

Saran E. Smira, 1110 Pine Street, Phila. 


Phila. 


MARRIED, at an appointed meeting, held at Poplar 
Ridge, New York, Ninth Month 2st, 1893, SAMVEL 
S. Haines. of Rancocas, N. J., to CHARLOTTE E., 
daughter of James J. Otis, of the former place. 


Diep, at his home near Westminster, N.C., Eleventh 
Month Ist, 1893, Davip V. Henwey, aged seventy- 
five years and twelve days. He was in usual health 
until the First-day previous to hisdeath. On that day 
he attended meeting at eleven o’clock, and while at 
dinner he received a stroke of paralysis, losing the use 
of his left side, and after about sixty hours of intense 
suffering, which he bore with much patience, he peace- 
fully passed from this life, it is believed, to his eternal 
rest. He was a valued member and elder of Deep 
River Monthly Meeting, and was firmly attached to 
the principles of the Society as set forth by our early 
Friends. He lived a quiet, but useful Christian life. 
His wife and thirteen children still survive him. 

——, at her residence in Philadelphia, on the four- 
teenth of Eleventh Month, 1893, Mary C. ScaTreEr- 
Goop, widow of Samuel Scattergood, in the eighty- 
second year of her age. She bore a lingering illness 
with patience and resignation, and we trust she has 
entered the rest prepared for the weary and heavy 
laden. 

, of consumption, on the fifteenth of Eleventh 
Month, in the twenty-fourth year of her age, JuLIA A. 
STRAND, daughter of Thomas and Anna Strand, of Nor- 
way, Benton Co., Iowa. She gave much evidence that 
her peace with God was made, and looked forward to 
the time of her departure with joy. She. possessed a 
wonderful self-control, and it seemed to have been a 
strong trait with her to stand firmly for the right; 
and she had the tact of reproving wrong-doing in 
others in such a manner it could but be taken kindly. 
While her friends feel their loss keenly, they rejoice 
in their sorrow that she was enabled through Him 
that loved us, to come out more than a conqueror. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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